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THE MAN SHAKESPEARE: HIS GROWTH AS 
AN ARTIST. 1 

It was DeQuincey who said, in his Britannica article on 
Shakespeare, " That he lived, and that he died, and that he 
was * a little lower than the angels ' ; these make up pretty 
nearly the amount of our undisputed report." It must be 
added that there have arisen some of late who are disposed 
to reject even these few elementary propositions. It is worth 
while, therefore, occasionally to emphasize the personal re* 
iation of Shakespeare's work to his life and growth in art, as 
both Mr. Dowden and Mr. Wendell have done. Professor 
Dowden follows in his " Introduction " (written originally 
to serve as such for the " Henry Irving Shakespeare ") the 
lines already mapped out in his well-known "Primer," 
and the arguments more fully developed in his larger vol- 
ume on " Shakspere ; His Mind and Art." Professor Wen- 
dell has followed along the paths pointed out by Mr. Dow- 
den, and has worked in the same spirit, and yet he gives us 
sufficiently fresh points of view, and starts up suggestions 
enough to justify his supplemental statement. Both vol- 
umes work together admirably towards the same healthful 
purpose : they do away with Shakespeare the fetish, and give 
clearer and more definite conceptions of the man Shakes- 
peare as a literary craftsman. 

A delightful little volume not only for the younger, but 
also for the maturer student of Shakespeare is Mr. Rolfe's 
" Shakespeare the Boy." It does not so much as enter upon 
the question as to what we know and what we must infer 
from the meagre personal records preserved. It treats 
rather of the annals and traditions of Stratford and War- 

1 Introduction to Shakespeare, by Edward Dowden ; New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. William Shakspere, A Study in Elizabethan 
Literature, by Barrett Wendell ; New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1894. 
Shakespeare the Boy, With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the 
Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs and Folk-Lore of the Time, by 
William J. Rolfe. Illustrated. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1896. 
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wick and Kenilworth and Coventry — all towns in the poet's 
native county ; of the home-life and household comforts and 
discomforts; of school opportunities and methods ; of games 
and sports, and of the numerous holidays and festivals — in 
short, of all the phases of English domestic and social life 
in the sixteenth century that could interest an alert, wide- 
awake lad growing up at the time. Since we may find ref- 
erences to these matters scattered throughout the poet's 
works, not only may we infer that Shakespeare the boy 
most likely thus knew them, but this method also explains 
pleasingly the significance of many a passage which might 
otherwise prove obscure in the author's writings. 

We need not wonder that we possess so few records of 
Shakespeare's outward life in an age when biographical 
material was very scanty about all the world's great men — 
something so different from the spirit of our nineteenth cen- 
tury with its insatiable and often impertinent curiosity. 
What do we really know, apart from the works, of that 
other great poet at the fountain head of our English letters, 
genial Dan Chaucer, who is rated next to Shakespeare in 
his sense of humor and his acquaintance with the wide 
gamut of the feelings of humanity ? How much is lacking 
and is purely traditional in the personal life of Marlowe, of 
Massinger, of Webster, and of the other great Elizabethans? 

One thing at least we do possess, viz. : the works of 
Shakespeare — a collection of thirty-seven plays more or 
less authentic ; two narrative poems, "Venus and Adonis" and 
"Lucrece" ; and the series of "Sonnets." These are the docu- 
ments to be examined and classified and interpreted. These 
are the witnesses which tell us that in the man Shakespeare 
and in his work and art all the great forces of the Eliza- 
bethan Era were summed up and concentrated. In any 
other age the production of this man and these works would 
have been impossible ; in this era Shakespeare becomes the 
epitome, as it were, of all the historic and economic and so- 
cial and intellectual vivifying impulses which moved and 
produced their effect " in the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth." 
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The youth Shakespeare came fittingly into this world for 
this era. Elizabeth had been on the throne six years when 
he was born ; at the time of her death, near forty years later, 
he was producing, or was preparing to produce, his master 
tragedies of" Hamlet," " Othello," " Lear," and " Macbeth." 
His birthplace was "in the heart of England," as a contem- 
porary poet called his native county, Warwickshire. The 
name of the town Stratford-on-Avon is so compounded to 
distinguish it from other Stratfords in England, as, for in- 
stance, Chaucer's " Stratford arte Bowe " near London. It 
lies in an ideal poet's land. There are refreshing walks 
through green meadows and along free-flowing streams. To 
the north is the Forest of Arden — recalling the idyllic 
scenes of "As You Like It," even if there the play says 
France. Henley street, upon which the poet was born, ex- 
tended toward a village near this forest, Henley-in-Arden. 
We may remember, too, that Arden was the family name of 
Shakespeare's mother. About ten miles towards the centre 
of the county was Warwick Castle, renowned in both his- 
tory and legend. Warwick had lent its name, at least, to 
the mythical hero of the Middle Age, Guy of Warwick, the 
redoubtable slayer of the giant Colbrand. Not much far- 
ther away lay Kenil worth, where the Earl of Leicester en- 
tertained Queen Elizabeth in festivities described in Scott's 
novel — festivities and pageants, as is generally received, 
which allow an interesting interpretation to certain otherwise 
obscure passages in "A Midsummer-Night's Dream." The 
lad Shakespeare may have witnessed these preparations 
when about eleven years of age, certainly must have known 
of them through the wondrous reports spreading through 
the neighboring country. Still farther north in the same 
county, Warwickshire, was Coventry, whence one of the 
four great collections of mystery and miracle plays, display- 
ing the early forms of the religious drama in England, took 
its name. And it was about Coventry and Nuneaton — in 
the opposite end of the county from Shakespeare's home — 
that the nineteenth century produced that remarkably gifted 
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woman, George Eliot, whose genius ran not towards dra- 
matic poetry as the vehicle for her " criticism of life," but 
to psychologic fiction, and thus prepared the way for the 
powerful analytic and realistic school of modern novelists 
that now hold such determined sway. This, too, is the part 
of the country, at Newdigate Hall, Nuneaton, where are 
still the portraits of Mistress Mary Fitton, who, Mr. Thomas 
Tyler is persuaded, is the mysterious dark lady of Shakes- 
peare's " Sonnets." 

It was country life and Nature's heart which became 
Shakespeare's earliest and best teachers : then followed the 
graduate courses in the great university of life in London, 
in the heart of the scenes of men's activity and passions. 
We must not imagine the London of that day of the enor- 
mous size of the present. And yet, perhaps it was fully as 
cosmopolitan. There all the nations of the world would 
meet through the avenues of trade and of state-craft. Many 
a strange type would be found there, moved by the spirit of 
adventure or of commerce. In this comparatively small 
compass elbows touched closely, passions arose mightily, 
life grew intenser. It was the life of Elizabeth's day com- 
ing after generations of restless strife, of civil disorder and 
of religious horror. It was the life based upon a riper cul- 
ture and a grander freedom of thought prepared by the 
twin movements of the New Learning and the Reformation. 
The Renaissance of letters had to follow. 

At what time Shakespeare went up to London is not 
known. There are traditions of a poaching episode : how 
he hunted on lands or reservations belonging to others and 
was arrested therefor. It is likely enough true, from what 
we know of his active nature and impulsive character. 
Most boys have chased game on private domains without 
paying much attention to the sign : " No trespassing al- 
lowed." How he was led to the theatre by some happy in- 
stinct, after getting to London, we must again leave to con- 
jecture. We are only on safe ground when we examine the 
work he has left ; viz : the plays themselves. 
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A collected edition of these did not appear until after 
the poet's death — in fact, not until seven years after, when 
they were collected and edited by two of his former fellows 
at the Globe Theatre, John Heming and Henry Condell. 
Both Heming and Condell had been remembered in Shakes- 
peare's will, when together with Richard Burbadge, the 
greatest actor of his time, they were left " twenty-six shil- 
lings and eight pence a-piece to buy them ringes." Heming 
and Condell repaid thus the debt of friendship by bringing 
together and editing the poet's " literary remains " as soon 
after his death as the slow processes then in vogue permit- 
ted. The volume contained, besides the dedication and ad- 
dress to the public, tributes in verse from Ben Jonson and 
other contemporaries. The dedication was directed to two 
noble patrons and friends of the poet, the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. This Earl of Pembroke was Wil- 
liam Herbert, the son of the Countess of Pembroke — her- 
self the " Sidneys sister, Pembroke's mother" of Ben Jon- 
son's rare epitaph, 1 and the lady for whom the "Arcadia" 
had been written and to whom dedicated. This same Wil- 
liam Herbert, the friend of Shakespeare, is by many sup- 
posed to be the " Mr. W. H." mentioned in the dedication of 
the "Sonnets" as their " onlie begetter." These same 
Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery also exhibited their 
public spirit in being prominently connected with other 
great enterprises of the day : they were members of the 
well-known "Virginia Company in London," which sent 
out the early colony which planted Jamestown and first es- 
tablished the English possessions in Virginia and in America. 
Another name on the list of the incorporators of this Vir- 
ginia Company was that of the Earl of Southampton, Henry 
Wriothesley, to whom had been addressed Shakespeare's 
early narrative poems, " Venus and Adonis " and " Lucrece," 
as "the first heir(s) of his invention." There is thus every 
presumption of Shakespeare's interest in the stirring move- 
ments of his day. It is no wonder, therefore, that towards 

'Or, with more probability, William Browne's. — [Ed. 
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the very close of his active career, the reported ship- 
wreck of an expedition sent to the relief of Jamestown, off 
the dangerous coast of the Bermudas, should have suggested 
both certain features and the title of his contemplative spir- 
itual masterpiece, " The Tempest." By some odd chance 
this was placed first in the folio edition, and so serves both 
as guard and as stumbling block to many an immature 
reader. 

In studying the plays themselves the point of view is 
determined not only b}' all outside helps and references ob- 
tainable, but by the examination of differences and qualities 
in style and metre and character. One can observe differ- 
ences of treatment, of conception, of strength, of growth in 
art and structure, of delicacy in handling, of the use of 
metres and rhymes and blank verse and endings — of any 
and all characteristics which indicate the growth of an artist 
in thought and expression, just as truly as one can see the 
skilled mechanic or the skilled musician or any skilled lit- 
erary craftsman advance from crudities and imperfections, 
even though marked by genius, towards conscious and per- 
fect mastery. It is bv such an analysis that the student of 
letters feels that in these plays, however diverse, a clear 
strong mind and hand is present and unmistakable — so 
clear and unmistakable that it is reasonable even to dissect 
doubtful plays and to declare them to be only in part from 
this hand, or to contain old material worked over and re- 
adapted to the advancing demands of the theatre of the day. 

It is from this point of view, therefore, that Mr. Dowden 
and Mr. Wendell in their volumes trace the character of the 
work and the growth of the art of the poet from stage to 
stage and from kind to kind, in order to get nearer to the 
personality and mind and soul of the man Shakespeare. In 
this way there is revealed in the poet's work a persistent in- 
dividuality, and we can distinguish periods wherein work of 
quite different sorts appealed to the heart and brain of the 
worker. In this way there seems to be a steady growth 
from immaturity to conscious mastery ; from beginnings of 
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remarkable talent and undoubted genius, but unequal and 
crude, to a period seemingly of perfect workmanship, and 
later to something like a standstill and possibly even a de- 
cline, if not in power and wealth, yet certainly in variety 
and spontaneity and energy. Not that we may say that the 
precise date and order and relations of each play are always 
absolutely fixed ; yet the criteria are numerous and the con- 
clusions reached are based both upon all the actual evidence 
attainable and upon the truest psychological grounds and 
relations in thought. 

There were three dramatic forms popular and conven- 
tional when Shakespeare came to town, entered the theat- 
rical world and began to try his hand at dramatic writing. 
There was first, the essentially bloody tragedy, often power- 
ful, but always crude and full of horrors. Second, there was 
the history play, peculiarly English in its origin, but more 
archaic than the other kinds, and very much circumscribed 
in its effort to reproduce past history for didactic purpose 
and to translate chronicle into suitable dialogue and dra- 
matic form. The third kind, the romantic comedy, which 
had been the least successful of all up to this time, was 
rather operatic than dramatic in nature, was mythologic in 
subject, allegoric in treatment, and frequently effusively 
complimentary in its personal application to some nobleman 
or special event. The great master of the first two forms 
in tragedy and history was Christopher Marlowe, the greatest 
of all Shakespeare's predecessors. He had the wit to dis- 
cern the wonderful powers and possibilities of blank verse 
for dramatic intensity, and rejecting the vehicle of rhyme 
had introduced this new metrical form in his tragedies of 
"Tamburlaine," "The Jew of Malta." and "Doctor 
Faustus," and also in the historical masterpiece up to that 
period, " Edward II." The leader of the fashion of allegor- 
ical corned}', which was a comedy characterized largely by 
turns upon words and wit combats, was John Lyly, the re- 
doubtable author of that quilt-patch story, " Euphues," and 
the founder of a new order of prose writing, " Euphuism." 
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Besides work in dramatic pieces, Lodge and Greene had 
written stories and had interspersed them with lyrics of rare 
beauty and grace and had thus added to narrative statement 
the charm of song. It was natural that the young man 
Shakespeare, in his first attempts should imitate existing 
models in each kind : Marlowe in the tragic and the his- 
toric ; Lyly in the word play of the comic ; and Lodge 
and Greene in the sense of the beauty of lyric measures. 
Moreover, it was just as natural that the art and genius of 
the young man had slowly to liberate him from palpable 
crudities inherited from these models. 

The earliest of the plays ascribed to Shakespeare are 
beyond peradventure " Titus Andronicus " and I " Henry 
VI." (Parts II. and III. of this latter play belong to a later 
and slightly more advanced stage of dramatic structure). 
These first plays have an interest disproportionate to their 
literary value. They are plays not written in the later 
Shakespearian spirit, but are told in the manner of his fore- 
runners, and as is the case with imitations, with their most 
marked faults exaggerated. 

"Titus Andronicus" is an unrelieved story of bloodshed 
and cruelty and horror. To an unprepared mind it is sim- 
ply awful — it reeks with blood — and strong tastes must 
these sixteenth century Englishmen have had to tolerate and 
accept such pictures. They were the physical as well as 
the psychical outcome of the long decades of internecine 
war and religious persecution preceding Elizabeth's reign. 
Many even doubt that Shakespeare who later shows such 
rare delicacy in handling disagreeable subjects could possi- 
bly, even in the crude period of youth, have written " Titus 
Andronicus." Like Falstaff, they argue, his "instinct" 
would have preserved him. Indeed, opinion is very nearly 
evenly divided on this point, with a possible preponderance 
in favor of the view that the beginner's early effort would 
necessarily indicate much lack. of taste and judgment, and 
particularly would follow along lines already accepted by 
current fashions. The excess of stock classical mythol- 
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ogy is a definite trait of the conventional play of the time. 
Besides, there are to be found in the play one or two sensi- 
tive descriptions of country scenery and a knowledge of an- 
imals and of natural history, which remind sufficiently of 
later work as, with other evidence, to incline the critics to 
ascribe at least something in the play to our poet. Enough 
for our purpose that it represents clearly the pre-Shakes- 
pearian spirit in contradistinction to the poet's later artistic 
development which is yet to take its first distinct step. 

Similarly, I " Henry VI." is merely the conventional 
type of the early history play that preceded Shakespeare, 
with all its crudity. The play is formed by stringing to- 
gether episodes not belonging together through any neces- 
sity and not governed by any controlling movement. For 
instance, the Countess of Auvergne's message and intrigue 
is a clear insertion falling into the commonplace. It belongs 
nowhere to the movement and is a motif similarly used in 
the Alexander legend and doubtless elsewhere in mediaeval 
letters. No less clear is another insertion : the lyric inter- 
view between young John Talbot and his father, where each 
desires to spare the life of the other and to aid the other to 
escape — so much like the numerous Damon and Pythias 
types of legend. Sir John Fastolfe's cowardice in running 
away from the field of battle was repeated later in Sir John 
Falstaff — but with what different effect! Joan of Arc 
(though suggesting many points to Schiller) is wretchedly 
and infamously represented — she, who has since been por- 
trayed so sympathetically in English literature by a writer 
of the Romantic age, Thomas DeQuincey. The earlier 
English traditions on the subject are evidently followed : 
Joan is in league with the infernal powers of darkness to 
whom she has surrendered both body and soul. The figure 
of bold Talbot is drawn out in special length, after Mar- 
lowe's manner of making an heroic central figure the pro- 
tagonist of the action. Marlowe is clearly the model, if not 
the co-worker, as some suppose. Can it be that this was an 
old play, which, according to a frequent custom, the begin- 
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ner Shakespeare essayed to work over for better representa- 
tion by his theatrical company. If so, it is agreed that there 
are two scenes superior to the rest, which reveal the future 
poet. The highly poetic scene of the plucking of the red 
and white roses in the Temple Garden on the banks of the 
Thames, as signs of the contending houses of Lancaster and 
York, and the wooing scene between Margaret and Suffolk 
— for who can so portray the speech of love between man 
and woman as our dramatist? — are the ones thus singled 
out. 

This wooing scene is not derived from history, but is a 
fiction of the poet, and upon this a large part of Part II. 
turns. It is as if the scene were purposely inserted into an 
older form of the play where Talbot's glory was the chief 
subject, and the undue saintliness of the young king was 
sufficiently touched so as to adapt the play to the following 
parts in a new and special spirit. This is accordingly done. 
Parts II. and III. of "Henry VI." are very differently con- 
ceived from Part I. But here again how much is Shakes- 
peare's and how much parts of old plays worked over ; the 
critics have found it hard to agree, and every one assumes 
the right of an opinion. No poet, at least, approaches 
Shakespeare in his humor and clownish parts, as well as in 
the distinction of his poetic passages. The death scene of 
the intriguing and wicked Cardinal Beaufort seems to reveal 
the latter of these qualities ; and the scenes of Jack Cade's 
rebellion suggest the future rollicking Shakespearian spirit 
which culminates in the Falstaffian parts of "Henry IV." 
The spirit of tragedy, too, has grown more pronounced. 
The weak character of Henry brings its own disasters : the 
guilty love of Margaret and Suffolk, intimated at the close 
of Part I., bears as fruit its own terrible revenge ; and the 
long reign of Henry goes out in darkness. 

The second part of the preceding group is clearly the 
most carefully constructed of the three. In the third part 
the Titanic figure of the hump-backed Richard already ap- 
pears, pointing to yet another consummation. The play of 
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" Richard III. " is really but the fourth and concluding part 
of the story of the disasters begun in " Henry VI." The 
three parts of " Henry VI." and " Richard III." constitute 
a sort of tetralogy after the manner of Greek play-wrights 
and are brought together as parts of one concerted move- 
ment very much as Wagner joined together his four operas 
of the " Nibelungen Ring." The distorted figure of Rich- 
ard III. becomes the fitting deformed product of the decades 
of fratricidal strife. He dominates every other character 
and his evil mind and unbounded will-power is irresistible. 
Even the courting scene of Lady Anne, in the presence of 
the body of her dead husband whom the wooer has mur- 
dered, would be unbearable did we not ourselves feel for the 
moment that we yield to the strange fascination of this more 
than humanly imperious will. The destructive Wars of the 
Roses will end, Richard will perish at Bosworthfield, but he 
remains true to his conception to the last. There is a cer- 
tain admiration we must feel for him as he determinedly 
brushes away from his vision all the illusory cobwebs of his 
wretched dreams and the ghostly apparitions of the night, 
is prepared to stake his kingdom upon a horse, and con- 
tinues fighting against the odds of fate and of heaven after 
he has killed already five " Richmonds in the field ". 

In " Richard III." there is felt to be a distinct advance. 
The play no longer consists of scenes loosely strung to- 
gether, but the parts are welded into a whole. The one 
dominating figure carries us safely through to the end. 
Through its powerful portrayal of this demon of cruelty, it 
is a one-man's play, and hence a favorite with a certain 
class of actors of the ranting tendency. This feature of the 
play in letting one figure in its intensity and cruelty domi- 
nate all others, is altogether after Marlowe's manner. It is 
Shakespeare's one " Marlowesque " play, as Mr. Dowden 
has said, and we see the young author was not yet emanci- 
pated from the methods set by his model. Shakespeare was 
still working in the manner of his contemporary, who, 
though of the same age, enjoying earlier advantages, had, 
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up to that time, achieved greater distinction. Mr. Lowell 
refused to believe that the play of " Richard III." is Shake- 
speare's on the ground that Shakespeare never wrote de- 
liberate nonsense, and there is undoubtedly much of that 
in the play. But even if this be admitted, it is a standard 
applicable solely to later work. It seems much more rea- 
sonable to accept the explanation already given of the 
tutorship and apprenticeship of the poet's waking powers. 
Nothing is more apparent than the wide gulf which separates 
these early attempts of history and tragedy from the later 
sense of Shakespearian mastery. In this process of reason- 
ing and investigation, the normality of the laws underlying 
and revealing the unfolding of the poet's genius become all 
the more apparent. What is at first a stumbling block can 
be made a means for the better measurement of standards 
and for the establishment of truer comparisons. 

If " Titus Andronicus " was the crude beginning or work- 
ing over of the conventional tragic form, and the three parts 
of " Henry VI." and " Richard III." constitute a great his- 
toric tetralogy, what was Shakespeare meanwhile doing in 
the lighter and the more playful and graceful vein of comedy 
and of song? As Marlowe was his master and model in the 
former species, so in this sort the influence of Lyly is per- 
ceptible, and perhaps that of Lodge and Greene. 

It is in comedy, best of all, in this early period, that 
Shakespeare's peculiar genius blossoms. Of all the other 
great poets of English literature, Chaucer alone approaches 
Shakespeare in possessing the broad sense of humor, that 
faculty of seeing things through the medium of genial good- 
natured fun and of playful and even mocking sport. In the 
spirit of comedy, even at the beginning, Shakespeare was 
indebted to no teacher other than his own intuitive gifts ; it 
is only in the form that we see him following at first a cer- 
tain fashion. The wit of early youth is apt to consist of the 
play on words, of puns and smart sayings and verbal an- 
titheses, and to lie in the situation rather than in the char- 
acter and the essential humorous atmosphere of the plot and 
piece. 
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It is instructive to apply these considerations to Shakes- 
peare. " Love's Labour's Lost " is commonly admitted to be 
his earliest attempt in the plays which for their non-tragic 
ending (to state it negatively) are termed comedies. It is 
at once the best example of the Euphuistic style of Lyly's 
fashion adopted in court circles, even while it gently ridi- 
cules the excesses of that style in the highly wrought fan- 
tastical speech of Don Adriano the Spaniard, Holofernes 
the pedant, and Sir Nathaniel the curate. We have the two 
types of characters opposed in groups : the intentionally 
broadly comic and the more dignified and graceful and ro- 
mantic. Among the latter — there is the king and the three 
gentlemen attendants, and over against these is the princess 
with her three maids in waiting. Of the figures in these | 
groups Rosaline and Berowne are decidedly the most clever 
in their verbal retorts and answers, and later when the poet's 
genius was richer, he reproduced them in deeper lines in 
Beatrice and Benedick in " Much Ado About Nothing." 

But as yet we have merely types, and there is not the ge- 
nius which can get beyond the type and produce the distinct 
individual figure. No plot has been discovered for the 
source of Shakespeare's clever attempt, but it is such as 
would suggest itself with approval to a young man's fancy. 
There is a conventional ideal of life attempted by the king 
and his co-mates, and the falsity of the convention is soon 
discovered when brought face to face with the truth of na- 
ture and of their own hearts. There is, besides, in this play 
a feeling for the open air, calling up reminiscences of green 
fields and country lanes, and the spirit of sweet lyric song, 
perhaps caught from Lodge and Greene, breathes back its 
" daisies pied and violets blue." Later in the poet's career, 
where his characters begin to live as persons and no longer 
move in groups and serve as types, we are not forced as 
here to any probable or improbable interpretation of the 
poet's purpose. 

" The Comedy of Errors " is just as bright in a very 
different way, though purely tentative in the history of the 
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poet's art. It follows a very common fashion at the time of 
imitating foreign models : Seneca for ranting tragedy and 
Plautus and Terence for comedy. In the " Comedy of Er- 
rors " it is a play of Plautus which is taken as the source of 
the plot. It is the story of twin brothers so much alike that 
they are constantly mistaken one for the other. But Shakes- 
peare goes further and by a simple device increases the im- 
probability and confusion. He gives as servants to the two 
brothers the two Dromios, who are likewise twins and who 
are confused as to their respective masters as these confuse 
them. With two pairs each constantly mistaking the other 
and being mistaken, the relations soon become so inextrica- 
ble and laughable that the mind is fairly bewildered. No 
true character is portrayed as yet, though we have the be- 
ginnings in the more sombre tones of Aegeon and the ab- 
bess. All the fun and jest of this play lies solely in the 
comicalities of the situation, just as in the popular play given 
so frequently in our theatres a year or two ago, " Charley's 
Aunt." It is an instance of comedy, relying so far on sheer 
situation for its support, as to border on the farce. 

It is about the same time that foreign influences and 
models, transformed, however, perfectly by romantic ten- 
dencies, become manifest in a slightly different direction. 
A story in Ovid's love tales, an author fashionable for gen- 
erations in court circles and frequently adapted and trans- 
lated, is used by Shakespeare for a narrative poem on 
"Venus and Adonis"; and immediately after the same 
source furnishes the subject for the story of " Lucrece." 

But of all the early plays " The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona" best gives us a peep into Shakespeare's workshop, 
and lets us see the growth of his art by comparing first 
crude ideas with later achievements in similar lines. In this 
play we have numberless suggestions of plot and character- 
ization that Shakespeare is going to use again and again 
with added effect. We still have the two " Gentlemen " 
contrasted ; the two ladies, Silvia and Julia ; and the two 
clowns. The characters still move in pairs and groups. We 
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are dealing still with types and not with persons. But the 
evolution is getting a genuine start. In the " Two Gentle- 
men of Verona " we have the woman assume male attire, a 
feature that was to be used with charming effect in the " Mer- 
chant of Venice," " As You Like It," " Twelfth Night," and 
" Cymbeline." Thus disguised she acts as page to her 
lover and carries his messages to her rival, a situation re- 
peated in the "Twelfth Night." Julia is the first of Shakes- 
peare's maidens who pursue the man of their affections and 
avow their love. In this play we have the first genuine 
clowns (of which there maybe found a faint suspicion even 
in "Titus An dronicus" and " Henry VI."), and Launce with 
his dog is not only the father of Launcelot Gobbo, who in- 
herits the name, in the " Merchant of Venice," but is god- 
parent of the whole series of later jesters and fools. The 
friar is brought in to solve difficulties as in " Romeo and Ju- 
liet " and in " Much Ado." The lovers are named and de- 
scribed between mistress and maid and criticised adversely 
as in the " Merchant of Venice "— only with the parts of 
maid and mistress more naturally reversed in the later play. 
The rejected and persecuted lover takes the lead of a band 
of outlaws in the forest — a scene borrowed from the Robin 
Hood ballads and repeated in " As You Like It." The sud- 
den and unnatural pairing off of lovers in the fifth act con- 
trasts sharply with the later delightful wooings in almost 
every play. Most of all the plot of this play is the first of 
many taken from the legends and tales of Southern Europe ; 
for Shakespeare seldom or never cared to invent the mere 
story ; — it was enough for his art to use this as ready ma- 
terial, to add new figures and inspire those already existing 
with the breath of life. And last, the genius of the roman- 
tic spirit hovers everywhere. 

But although the " Two Gentlemen of Verona " contains 
germs, they remain germs, and the buds have not unfolded 
into blossom nor does the flower give forth its rich perfume. 
This we first reach, standing alone of its kind, in the fourth 
and last play portraying the gentle human spirit of this early 
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comedy, " A Midsummer-Night's Dream." It is not that 
the poet's genius has now grown ready for deep character- 
ization. This will not be found there. But there is the 
greatest charm and delight in the deft union of the varied 
threads into the woof of the fabric. And these threads are 
highly and yet differently colored. There are figures at the 
court of the duke, for Shakespeare has a partiality for dukes 
and follows Chaucer in placing one even at Athens. The 
crew of Bottom the weaver, Quince the carpenter, Snout the 
tinker, Snug the joiner, Flute the bellows-mender, and Star- 
veling the tailor, have their genuine English folk-accent 
rendered even more pronounced by the incongruities of 
their representation of the gentle romantic lover's tale of 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Last, taken from the world of folk- 
lore, are the figures of Oberon and Titania, king and queen 
of fairy-land, having as attendants Peaseblossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, and Mustardseed, and good-fellow Puck who boasts 
to "put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes" 
and upon acquaintance with the creatures of this world is 
forced to soliloquize, " Lord, what fools these mortals be ! " 
Mr. Wendell has suggested, in another work, that " A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream " is " a deliberate working 
over" of the two plots of "The Comedy of Errors" and 
" The Two Gentlemen of Verona." The poetic touch has 
become more skillful and deft, and has given us, by the 
playful fall of fancy's fingers, a perfect gem of its kind. 
When the supernatural is used again, as in Ariel and Cali- 
ban, in " The Tempest," at the close of the poet's career, it 
is with graver and more serious hand. While more preg- 
nant with thought and meaning, there is lacking the fresh- 
ness and vital charm and beauty of the mere fancy's play. 
The advance in " The Midsummer-Night's Dream " is thus 
really more in its poetic than in its dramatic qualities. The 
delightful phases of fairy-lore and of midsummer madness, 
when even Bottom the weaver with an ass's head on his 
shoulders is an object for caressing, would nowadays, as Mr. 
Wendell very justly observes, be thought more fit for an 
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opera than for representation in a play. It is the art of the 
young poet that has gained strength and consciousness in 
its exercise. 

At the same time that we have this exuberance of poetic 
fancy in "'A Midsummer-Night's Dream," so perfect in its 
nice daintiness, Shakespeare essays tragedy. This new ef- 
fort is essentially a tragedy of youth, — of the young unful- 
filled passionate love of " Romeo and Juliet." This is his first 
tragedy, apart from the history plays which stand by them- 
selves, For " Titus Andronicus," it will be recalled, be- 
longs to the pre-Shakespearian group certainly in spirit and 
many doubt whether it be by Shakespeare even in the re- 
motest degree. 

The passionate glow of "Romeo and Juliet" is too in- 
tense for this world. It cannot last. It must meet obsta- 
cles of one sort or another and turn to a tragic ending. 
Happy pair, perchance, that could stake their bliss thus and 
not have it rudely snapped by domestic infelicity, easily pos- 
sible to two natures strung in so high a key. This high 
stringing vibrates through every note of " Romeo and Ju- 
liet" — that of a strong intense passionate young nature en- 
dowed with the imagination for the time to feel like Romeo 
and to live with Juliet. The poet is each of his characters 
in turn ; for now he is getting beyond mere types and is 
creating character and giving the individual. The happiest 
are his own conception, not given, or at best faintly so, in 
the original. The garrulous nurse, humorously talkative in 
her inaccuracy and untrustworthiness, and the courtier Mer- 
cutio, endowed with pungent wit and the ripest fancy, and 
dying with a pun on his lips, are figures indicating growth 
of power in specific portraiture. We feel, too, that Romeo, 
from being the mere type of forlorn melancholy lover that 
he plays in the first act, longing for some nondescript Rosa- 
lind, is transformed before us into the passionate nature 
stirred to its depth at last by the knowledge of what a true 
love really is. And the young girl Juliet is capable of de- 
scending into the maw of Death itself by strength of the 
revelation of love to her budding womanhood. 
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With this success in the lighter comedy as seen in " A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream " and the success in tragedy as 
figured in " Romeo and Juliet " we might anticipate that 
from now on our poet would pass from success to success . 
But this is only partly true. Certain prescribed forms still 
lend themselves more readily to his genius. " Romeo and 
Juliet " was a tragedy of youth and unfulfilled love, but for 
the greater tragedy ot life and of the human soul, even a 
Shakespeare needed yet other training and a severer school- 
ing in life's experience. Some years elapse before this in- 
terest leads him again upon the paths of tragedy. Instead 
he returns to the history play. But the history play is con- 
sciously conventional in spirit and archaic in form, and 
while doing better work than before in this kind, the poet 
does not yet attain the same brilliant success of his best con- 
temporary comedy and tragedy. His expression in the lat- 
ter two forms has clearly outgrown that in the former. 

Having treated in the three parts of " Henry VI." and 
in " Richard III." the civil strife in the Wars of the Roses 
which culminated in the engendering of the wretched dis- 
figured Richard and his downfall at Bosworthfield, a return 
is made to an earlier period of history. A second tetralogy 
(•' Richard II." I. and II. " Henry IV." and " Henry V.") 
is added to the former group of four plays (I., II. and III. 
" Henry VI." and "Richard III."). The cause of all the 
trouble between Lancaster and York is sought in the wrong- 
ful deposition of Richard II. and the usurpation of the 
throne (even though by act of Parliament) on the part of 
Henry Bolingbroke, crowned Henry IV. Richard is un- 
worthy of the rule of men in that he knows not how to rule 
himself. He is the poet and the philosopher and the 
dreamer, when his position demands that he shall be the 
sovereign and the warrior and the man of action. This in- 
herent weakness brings about his downfall ; Richard is de- 
posed ; and the star of Bolingbroke triumphs. Marlowe 
had depicted the evil reign of the other of England's kings 
who had been not unlike Richard in his fate, Edward II. ; 
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and thus in the history play we still find Shakespeare ac- 
knowledging Marlowe as his guide, if not his master. 

The miserable reign of one king suggests that of another, 
and the play of " King John " is to be connected with " Rich- 
ard II." But that which interests us to-day so greatly, 
Magna Charta and the struggle for liberty, finds no place in 
the play. And this is not strange. Shakespeare was not 
writing a philosophic historical treatise to please our 
modern nineteenth century historians ; he was writing a 
play to be acted and to please the public. Therefore, it is 
the romantic traditions of the reign, and the reputed mur- 
der of the boy Arthur, and Constance's grief for her son, 
and the pity of Hubert, and the humanity of the Bastard 
Faulconbridge that of a right seize and hold the poet's 
pen and power. 

But the historic plav is by this time confessedly felt to be 
old-fashioned in its principles. The more genial spirit of 
comedy is again invoked. But the comedy is now strength- 
ened and intensified by tragic elements so as to bring out 
intensity in character ; yet these tragic elements are in the 
end turned aside so that all the apparently deserving are 
happy. "The Merchant of Venice" is now produced. 
This play must be compared most closely with "A Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream." Just as there three different strata 
were united, so here two entirely different stories, the pound 
of flesh story and the casket story (not to speak of minor 
motives, as the spiriting away of the Jew's daughter, and 
the moonlight operatic serenade at the close) are intertwined 
and made to serve as the basis of a new movement. The 
plot is old, but the figures are made new and real and vital. 
Shylock is a Jew demanding a Christian's life ; but Shakes- 
peare has transformed him from the monster into the human 
creature with the same humanity as ourselves : 

" Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and.cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we not 
p 
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die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the 
rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 
humility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his suffer- 
ance be by Christian example? Why, revenge. The villainy you teach me 
I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction." 

Small wonder there has arisen a coterie who believe 
that Shylock was badly treated and proceed to write a plea 
on his behalf. It is the highest tribute to the growth in the 
poet's art. He has taken a conventional figure away from 
the category of the traditional inhuman monster as seen in 
Marlowe's "Jew of Malta " and Shakespeare's Jew has be- 
come a man — suffering, and because he has suffered, wish- 
ing, too, to inflict suffering. At last Shakespeare can be 
brought into comparison in tragic elements with his original 
inspirer, Marlowe, and be declared emancipated.- The in- 
stincts of his own genius are bearing him aloft. The figures 
of the clowns reappear in strengthened lines. We have had 
women before, but their figures have been hazy. The women 
in "The Two Gentlemen of Verona" and in "A Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream" were persons merely and left no defi- 
nite impression. Even the passion and experience of the 
unfortunate Juliet was restricted to a single phase of life. 
But Portia has true womanliness ringing in every word and 
act, and heads the list of splendid portraitures of the glorious 
women in Shakespeare's gallery. Whether there ever was 
such a perfect woman as Portia actualty in existence, is be- 
side the question. She is a noble ideal of the poet's brain 
and heart in an age not altogether given to idealizing 
woman. Here we have portrayed at last, in a later poet's 
words : 

" A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command." 

But there is a bit of English history to tell still left in- 
complete. The downfall of Richard II. brought with it the 
success of Bolingbroke, who became Henry IV. Richard 
was unworthy and he fell — poetic justice teaches. But 
Henry conspired against his lawful king and sovereign, and 
the same poetic justice decrees that his days shall be full of 
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trouble and his reign's end clouded. He dies not in the 
Holy Land on a Crusade as he had vowed in order to ap- 
pease the wrath of Heaven, but in Jerusalem chamber at 
Westminster under the conviction and fear that his son for 
whom he had wrested an unlawful crown was unworthy. 
This is the tragedy of the history of " Henry IV." But 
even in this history play the genius of the poet was more 
concerned with the realities of the present than with the 
tragedy of the past. " Henry IV." lives for us not so much 
because of its history as by reason of the fiction in the play. 
It is the unparalleled creation of Falstaff among the scenes 
in Eastcheap at the Boar's- Head tavern with his rollicking 
companions prominent among whom is Prince Hal the heir 
apparent, that we think of when we name " Henry IV." So 
far has the muse of comedy overshadowed that of history. 
Here is drastic realism enough ! Falstaff is thoroughly a 
creature of the senses, but with an irresistibility of audacity. 
In every encounter as to honor and truth who can gainsay 
him ? We throw down all moral standards at the approach 
of this ton of sack only to laugh immoderately at him and 
with him. Who but Falstaff may be a coward upon " in- 
stinct " and conclude by force of syllogism that " honor" is 
but " air" and ''a mere scutcheon " and moralize upon all 
others : " Lord, Lord, how this world is giving to lying ! " 
There are two parts of " Henry IV.", but they are not 
enough for Falstaff and Prince Hal. We are promised that 
we shall have both again. With the heroic presentation of 
" Henry V.", the history plays, already antiquated and 
archaic in form for Shakespeare's strengthening genius, come 
to a definite end. This is Shakespeare's only panegyric, 
and he was but following the usual trend of English thought 
in glorifying the hero of the Battle of Agincourt. His fel- 
low-countryman, Drayton, had sung lustily of Henry. But 
may there not too have been something personal in Shakes- 
peare's attitude? Prince Hal had spent a wild and careless 
youth, but, Shakespeare intimates, he was always sure of 
himself and knew that this phase of his life was only tem- 
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porary and that the time would come when with growth 
and with increased responsibilities the world would finally 
learn what sort of man he really was. Was there any inti- 
mation that once the youth Shakespeare had been rather a 
harem-scarem lad in Stratford ; that he had hastened under 
circumstances possibly not altogether to his credit into an 
early marriage ; that he had been brought before the mag- 
istrate for poaching on the hunting preserves of this choleric 
gentleman, upon whom he perhaps obtained his revenge in 
using him as prototype for Justice Shallow in " Henry IV." 
and the "Merry Wives" ; that he had left his native town 
very possibly under a cloud, but conscious, in some measure, 
of his high destiny? The reward had surely come with the 
achievement ! We shall not be too sure. At any rate it is 
in " Henry V." alone of all the plays that the man Shakes- 
peare seems to enter personally and to speak with an indi- 
vidual enthusiasm. 

Herewith ended all the work in history — with the ex- 
ception of the fragment of " Henry VIII." attributed to 
Shakespeare near the close of his career. One thing is 
clear, the poet's art had outgrown the restrictions of the his- 
tory play. The spirit and genius of comedy which had pos- 
sessed him while working upon " Henry IV." carries him on 
for a while longer. No pure tragedy has been attempted 
since the completion of " Romeo and Juliet," and no one at 
all dealing with the profounder problems of life in its fateful 
relations. 

Falstaff, however, had been promised to us as well as the 
Prince. Yet Shakespeare knew that it was impossible to 
make an ideal figure of Henry V. and retain the old sinner 
as his boon companion. He is banished from the court at 
the close of" Henry IV.", and very early in " Henry V." we 
hear of FalstafFs death. " His nose was as sharp as a pen 
and a' babbled of green fields " and " a' made a finer end 
and went away as it had been any Christom child," reports 
the hostess of the tavern with almost tenderness and a touch 
of genuine pathos. But there was another reason for drop- 
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ping Falstaff. Falstaff had for the second time been the 
hero of a special play. The original creation is said to have 
pleased the Queen and her Court so much that the request 
was made that the author represent Falstaff in love. What- 
ever the tradition be worth, the result was " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." The play is said to have been put to- 
gether in two weeks. It bears every mark of crudity and 
haste. It is not in blank verse, but written almost altogether 
in prose form throughout. The scene is nominally laid at 
Windsor, the seat of the Queen, but the whole situation is 
essentially continental and southern, as if adapted to for- 
eign manners to suit the merriment of a court circle. Fal- 
staff's genius has clearly deserted him, and he is no longer 
the same creature. His fatuity is pitiful and he suffers dis- 
astrously and deservedly for being so egregious an old fool. 
The second part of " Henry IV." is hardly the equal of the 
first part in the Falstaffian vitality, but the "Merry Wives " 
is distinctly unprofitable compared with the earlier work. 
It is but another striking illustration of poorer later endings 
to former good things, and shows that works, made to order 
at command of the Sovereign who sits on the throne and 
not at the order of the Muse who rules the heart and soul of 
poesy and directs the reins of the imagination, are often in 
vain. We may be sure that Shakespeare was not genuinely 
interested in this work. It is his left hand achievement, as 
it were, while his right hand is otherwise and better en- 
gaged. 

Even so little does another play at this period, " The 
Taming of the Shrew," show Shakespeare at his best. It 
belongs to the boisterous conception of the Falstaffian pe- 
riod and is probably an absolute contemporary of " Henry 
IV." But while rich blood is put into the veins of " Henry 
IV.", only the cloaking over was done on the skeleton of the 
" Shrew." The play is based upon a yet older play with a 
very similar title, " The Taming of A Shrew," and as we 
have it, the play is only in part, in every probability, 
Shakespeare's work. The intrigue of Bianca and her 
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suitors is the part ascribed to the other worker. The part 
believed to be Shakespeare's is the noisiness and high spirits 
of the Katherine and Petruchio episodes. But " The 
Taming of the Shrew " is not so gross when Shakes- 
peare leaves it as it at first seems. Shakespeare inspires 
new life into everything that he touches. Katherine is not 
a mere shrewish vixen ; she is a woman who knows her su- 
periority in character to her universally more admired sister, 
and she has a real woman's heart if the right man can come 
to discern it and to bring out the womanly parts. This is 
probably the seeming miracle that Petruchio performs amid 
all his bluster. The true man and the true woman, each 
has met its mate ; both are at last matched ; and the woman 
is quick to recognize this truth and is all the more womanly 
and true in her yielding. As for Christopher Sly in the 
Arabian Nights transformation of the Induction he remains, 
even in a lord's house, " Christopher Sly, old Sly's son of 
Burton Heath," not so far away from Shakespeare's War- 
wickshire home, and upon waking calls, " For God's sake, a 
pot of small ale". Nothing else will content his poor 
mangey soul. Shakespeare's realistic sense had come in 
contact with the Slys in frequenting other taverns than the 
Boar's-Head in Eastcheap in Falstaff 's company. 

But if these two plays were lightly thrown off at busied 
intervals, because the poet was more deeply engaged upon 
other matters, there follow three comedies upon the close of 
the history series which received his full attention and indi- 
cate the highest achievement in Shakespearian romantic 
color and grace and charm. These three plays are "Much 
Ado About Nothing," "As You Like It," and "Twelfth 
Night". They constitute the height of the sympathy and 
tenderness of the creations in the bright romantic spirit, as 
they close abruptly the series of joyous comedy. 

" Much Ado " is akin in some respects to the " Taming 
of the Shrew," as the noisiest and most boisterous of the 
three. Like it, moreover, it consists of a union of comedy 
of intrigue and one of character. There is much of witty 
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dialogue and humorous situation. The intrigue of the Hero 
and Claudio part suggests in certain features the future 
" Winter's Tale," and this part of the plot is borrowed in its 
origins. The passages where Beatrice and Benedick flout 
at one another, like the gifted pair already described in 
" Love's Labour's Lost," are the genuinely Shakespearian 
parts, and this pair find one another in the end with more 
reason than Katherine and Petruchio in " The Taming of 
the Shrew." Benedick marks Beatrice and she chooses 
him as the object of attention from the start. The}' are 
clearly the best and brightest of the whole company and are 
accordingly best fitted for each other's aim. The climax is 
simply the mating of the best of their kind, the union as 
well as the survival of the fittest. And the blundering 
officials, Dogberry and Verges, are princes of all official 
stupidity, proud of their small place and even more fearful 
for their still smaller dignity. 

The atmosphere in " As You Like It" is entirely dif- 
ferent. Everything is out in the open air, as in the mem- 
days of good Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. The Forest of 
Arden can harbor such figures as Rosalind and Orlando. 
Touchstone, the most sentimental of clowns, Jaques, the 
most melancholy of men, and the Duke who moralizes : 

" Sweet are the uses of Adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

"Twelfth Night " recalls once again the confusions of 
the "Comedy of Errors" and of "A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." On Twelfth Night, just as on Midsummer Night, 
such disguises and confusions are most likely. Do not gates 
drop from gate posts and walk away on those evenings, and 
are not the spirits abroad? In both these plays, " As You 
Like It " and " Twelfth Night," there persists a romantic 
setting of dainty melancholy. The charming lyrics and the 
quaint moralizings and bright jestings merely intensify this 
spirit. 
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"Come away, come away, death, 
And in s\d cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid." 

The pure charm of poetry and the mastery of setting are 
perfect in their assumptions and proportions. The poetic 
artist is working consciously and he arrives at what he in- 
tended, and produces surely and unmistakably his effects. 
He has abandoned the drastic portrayal of Eastcheap low 
life of the Falstaffian scenes and has passed beyond into the 
borders of romantic spirit land. But it is a land of poetry 
and of music, as well of romance, and our ears linger to 
catch the sweet refrains. 

Thus the crowning point of Shakespeare's genius in 
comedy was reached at the turning of the century, about 
1600. Did he himself suspect at this time the new pro- 
vinces that were still lying prepared for him to enter? 
With the exception of one play, " Romeo and Juliet," all 
his work had hitherto been in history and comedy. What 
deep experience in his life now turned all his instincts to 
tragic thought, where he was to find the crowning expression 
of his life and art? 

Here we are brought face to face, in our speculations, 
with the mystery of the " Sonnets." We do not know the 
secret history of Shakespeare's life, nor is it necessary for a 
prurient curiosity to know. But we can guess from the 
"Sonnets" — which were appearing at any time in the four 
or five years before 1600 and in the five or six years after 
1600 — if they are to be taken at all in their natural sense, 
that Shakespeare had two friends, the one " fair," a man, 
and the other " coloured ill," a woman, and his relations 
with these and through these taxed the endurance of his 
higher and spiritual forces to the utmost. He drank the cup 
of bitterness and almost of shame to the dregs, and yet 
maintained somehow his manhood and struggled through to 
reconciliation and to light. Whether this friend, supposed 
to be the " Mr. W. H." of the dedication, was William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke, the son of Sidney's sister Countess, 
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and whether the dark lady was Mrs. Mary Fitton, a lady in 
waiting upon the Queen who afterwards became disgraced 
and lost her place at Court — we may not tell. But certain 
it seems that in these Sonnets are revealed the sufferings 
and living experiences of the man who was feeling all the 
tragicness sustained by the characters in the six great plays, 
so quickly following one upon the other in the coming 
years, as tragedy had never before been attempted : "Julius 
Caasar," " Hamlet," " Othello," " King Lear," " Macbeth," 
and " Antony and Cleopatra." 

All the plays before 1600 might have been written by 
one without any such spiritual history as the " Sonnets " 
reveal. The plays written after 1600 could have been pro- 
duced only by a man with this deep and true and unerring 
sounding of the depths of human knowledge and experience. 
The strange thing is, apparently, that the poet cannot longer 
write comedy at all. "All's Well that Ends Well " is com- 
edy in title, but in reading seems a hollow mockery. 
" Measure for Measure " is saved from a tragic ending by 
the presiding genius of the disguised duke as befits an 
"Arabian Nights " story ; but the utter pathos of the situa- 
tion and the noble sustained character of poor betrayed 
Isabella, coupled with the absolute unnaturalness of her 
natural protector, a brother, gives the impression of the 
keenest pain. Logically, the play ought to have been 
made a tragedy, we feel. A few years later, perhaps, in 
one more attempt, " Troilus and Cressida," not only are the 
Homeric heroes, belittled and rendered pitiful, but the poor 
green goose, Troilus, seems hardly worthy of a better fate 
than infatuation with the fickle and false Greek maiden. 

What a change has come over the spirit of tbe poet's 
dreams since the august fooling of Touchstone and the 
dainty melancholy of Rosalind and her companions in the 
Forest of Arden, and since the happy confusion and frolics 
of the " Twelfth Night " revels ! The soul of the poet has 
grown grim and dark and serious and earnest, and overcast 
with the gloomy pall of awe. The first two of the six 

Q. 
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named tragedies, "Julius Caesar" and " Hamlet," display a 
reflectiye, dreamy, poetic, high-minded nature, seeking in 
vain to find its right place in the constitution of things, and 
through its very nobility and moral strength sinking back 
hurt and wronged and wrecked and ruined. That the good 
and the true may become dedicated to utter destruction with 
no apparent fault of its own ; that the origin of evil and of sin 
in the world is mysterious and inexplicable and awful in its 
fateful consequence, this is the great truth enunciated by the 
greatest of the Shakespearian tragedies as it was by the 
Greek drama of yEschylus and Sophocles, where the law 
and will of man seem overruled and overawed by the will 
of the gods, and that of the gods even subject to a myste- 
rious and inscrutable Fate. 

In "Julius Caesar," Brutus seeks to act solely for the 
good of his country and is open only to calls of honor, yet 
becomes overwhelmed in the meshes of the snarers' net, and 
his noble help-mate, Portia, devotes her blessed head to self- 
destruction. The tragedy of the play is not the downfall of 
Caesar as the name might imply, but the desolation, caused 
thereby, of the very men and the seeming principles of right 
and truth Caesar's fall was intended to protect. Brutus too 
late sees clear : 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

In " Hamlet," the soul of the young prince, reflective 
rather than active, steeped in intellect but lacking in will to 
execute, must realize in the untimely death of his father the 
frailty and inconstancy of woman, and that woman of all — 
his mother. And poor Ophelia, innocent of this knowledge, 
becomes crazed that her lover finds it no longer time to 
dawdle now. 

" O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! O God ! 
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How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fie on't ! O fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely." 

The man of arms, Othello, is played on b}' the treachery 
of his trusted friend, the arch fiend, " Honest Iago," in a 
trick that the brooding Hamlet might have seen into in an 
instant, and pure innocent Desdemona's candle is smothered 
out. " It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ! " Othello's 
own words tell the rest : 

" Speak of me as I am — 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme." 

King Lear makes the mistake of casting off the one 
daughter who can love her father and is thrust forth himself 
into the howling blasting storm by the pelicans to whom he 
gave up crown and all. In a little lifting of the cloud he 
recognizes at last the faithfulness of Cordelia, but only to 
know her dead in his arms, hanged, and his own heart break- 
ing in two. 

" Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you are men of stones : 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack. She's gone forever." 

Macbeth's ambition, which acts upon, and is reacted upon 
in turn by his own restless dreams and those of his wife, 
causes the murder of his sovereign and kinsman, who should 
have been protected by his own hospitality and loyalty, 
while asleep in his house, and henceforth the damned spot 
will not out ! 

Antony and Cleopatra, at the height of the dominion of 
power and beauty, give up kingdom and action and duty 
for the embrace of love, and the Battle of Actium decides a 
new turn of Fortune's wheel in the world's history. 

The self-pride of Coriolanus yields to the entreaties of a 
mother ; but these can prevail only at the price of the son. 

Finally, in " Timon of Athens " the world of bitterness 
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and scorn and the darkness of oblivion settles down in im- 
penetrable gloom of misanthropy, disgust at life, and hatred 
of the race itself. 

In this the time when sonnet LXVI. indicated the pre- 
vailing temper of mind? 

"Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimm'd in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscall'd simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill." 

The gloom is almost but not quite impenetrable. As 
suddenly as the cloud came it lifted, just as in the later 
sonnets there is reconciliation and forgiveness and self-for- 
getfulness : 

"Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken." 

Thus the storm ceases and the lurid sky becomes lighted 
up. There follows a spirit of self-abnegation, and instead 
of suffering and pain and disaster there is emphasized joy 
after trouble, happiness after trial, and reunion after sep- 
aration. Does this phase again mark a new chapter in the 
poet's spiritual history ? At least the conclusions are based 
upon profound psychological reasons. 

There are but five remaining plays, and all reveal the 
closest kinship in this new spirit. The Shakespearian part 
of " Pericles," discarding the older setting of a disagreea- 
ble story, is the final happiness and restoration to father and 
family of tempest-born and tempest-tossed Marina. In 
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•"Cymbeline" the pure figure of suffering Imogen, after 
shameful persecution and casting forth, is declared trium- 
phantly innocent amid the recovery of her long lost brothers. 
In " The Winter's Tale," Perdita, the lost one and cast- 
away, comes back to a court to greet a sorrowing father and 
to affirm the vindication of a cruelly wronged mother long 
believed to be dead. In " The Tempest," the storm and 
shipwreck is the means whereby two long estranged 
brothers are reunited : " Admired Miranda," through her 
union with Ferdinand, helps promote the bond of reconcili- 
ation ; Ariel and Caliban, the beings of spiritual light and 
carnal grossness, return to the elements that gave them ; and 
the magic island, a nowhere, a Utopian dream, becomes dis- 
solved as mere fancy's figment. Last, the Shakespearian 
portion of " Henry VIII." — for nearly all agree that it is a 
composite play — displays the master's touch and the spirit 
of this period in the tender portrayal of the sufferings of 
the unhappy and beautiful Katherine of Aragon, who dies 
loving her lord and forgiving her enemies. As Shakespeare 
himself at the beginning of his career, had worked in others' 
footsteps and had acknowledged Marlowe as his model, so 
the master spirit finds an apt pupil in the brightest and most 
poetically gifted of his immediate successors, John Fletcher. 
It is to his hand that the draught of " Henry VIII." begun 
vas probably entrusted for completion. Marina, Perdita, 
Miranda, — the sea-born, the lost, the lovely — all Latin 
names indicating their origin and classification in the same 
spirit, together with Imogen, are heroines imaginatively 
akin in these last plays. These plays are genuine romances, 
written as ideal fairy tales for the delight and pleasure of 
the children of the poet's old age. 

One final word ! If we may regard " Love's Labour's 
Lost ", a young man's fancy, as the earliest of the romantic 
plays in which Shakespeare's originality and independence 
gave any evidence, it would be interesting to place " The 
Tempest ", certainly one of the latest, as the culmination in 
thought of a busy and active career. If " The Tempest " 
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may be thus regarded as the last, it connects, in its episode 
of the wreck off " the still-vexed Bermoothes," the new 
world of America, governed in fancy by some happy Pros- 
pero having under control the powers beneficent and malev- 
olent, — the Ariels and the Calibans of our spiritual nature 
— and making of this land the happy ideal State. Plato 
gave such a conception to the world ; Sir Thomas More 
gave one ; Bacon and others gave theirs ; and here, gentle 
fancy's child, Shakespeare, gives a suggestion of his. 

Let it be ominous of completed work ! Like Milton's 
" Comus," it may have been written to grace some festal oc- 
casion. The poet magician has held his wand over these 
many creations of his brain and art ; and he takes leave in 
this most thoughtful and gravely poetical of plays, which by 
some peculiar circumstance became the first in order in the 
folio and remains so in other editions. There let it stand, 
in sharp conjunction with " The Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
as an admirable preface — usually the last thing in a book 
to be written — and as an exposition of the poet's growth 
and evolution in artistic form, in power of thought, and in 
strength of characterization. 

John Bell Henneman. 
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